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FOR THE MESSENGER 
PRAYER. 
“Ask and it shall be given you.” 

it is frequently asked, by those opposed to the Christian Rel: 
sion, if God is infinite in power, rich in mercy and solicitous for 
happiness of His creatures where is the necessity of impor- 

‘ity in prayer? If God knows our wants, has suitable bless 
igs in store, and expects no merit on our part, why should He 
not bestow them as soon as our wants arise? The propriety ot 
rayer and of importunity in prayer being required, will appear 
we keep in view the dispositions of the human heart towards 
ic beneficent giver of all blessings. Man, we know, is inclined 
‘) independence and pride, and disposed to estrangement from 
God; so long as he thinks he can obtain the fulfilment of his de 
‘ives, by his own exertions, ‘‘ God is not in all his thoughts;” and 
‘t he thinks himselt suecessful his pride and alienation of mind 
trom God, the only source of hutol happiness will proportiona- 
oly increase: this we see verified inthe conduct of men almost 
miversally; those who, in humble Ine, appeared to think rever- 
ently of God and Religion, when raised to affluence, say intheir 
hearts, with Pharoah, ‘*‘ Who is the Lord that I should obey him?” 
Such dispositions, we know, entirely incapacitate us for those 
Spiritual Blessings which God has in store for us, and which are 
so suitable for, and so necessary to the liappiness of the immor- 
talsoul. Hence the propriety of importuuate prayer, for if God 
were to bestow his favours on us unsolicited, and in ‘accordance 
with the beneficence of His Nature, that liberality would run 





























us. With respect to our dependence on God, we are poor & mix 
erable, and blind, and naked, & without His grace to justify us, re 
new our nature and help us in time of need; we can never reach the 
climes of happiness, but must very shortly sink to despair & endless 
vretchedness. And if the grace which appears to be necessary 
to our salvation, were layished upon us without a proper dispo- 
sition of mind, and earnest supplication on our part, it would only 
tend to nourish and strengthen those principles which remoye us 
from God; it would be casting pearls before swine, and make us 
more insolent and rebellious. But let us admit our poverty and 
dependenee, firmly believe that “God is rich in mercy to all 
them that call upon Him,” and that the effectual fervent prayer o; 
a righteous man, availeth much, and then with the inexhaustible 
treasures of God’s mercy in his view, and his gracious promises 
to encourage him; the pious soul desires no greater privilege ip 
this world than to feel his dependence, acknowledge his unwor 
thiness, pray for and experience the fulfilment of those promises, 
thereby obtaining an earnest of that inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, which is reserved for him in Heaven. In short, it will 
appear evident to every one who will consider the human heart, 
that the economy of the gospel is admirably calculated to subduc 
its rebellious dispositions, give us correct views of our relation to 
God, regulate and bring into captivity to God, the energies of 
the soul, in the proper exercise of which, we enjoy peace with 
God, and can “rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing,” and “ix 
every thing give thanks.” 
‘Tis prayer supports the soul that’s week, 
Though thought be broken, language lame, 


Pray if thow canst, or canst not speak; 
But pray with faith in Jesus’s name.” C. 





WYANDOT MISSION—UPPER SANDUSKY. 
Extract from Judge Leib’s Report to the Department of War. 
On Tuesday the 10th of November last, I left Detroit for Up- 
per Sandusky, where I arrived on the 12th, and found this estab- 
lishment in the most flourishing state. All was harmony, order, 
and regularity, under the superintending care of the Rev. Mr. Fin- 
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y. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on tins geutieman, 
His great good sense, lis unaffected zeal in the reformation a} 
the Indian, his gracious manners, and conciliating disposition, fit 

1, ina peculiar manner, for the accomplishment of lis purpose; 
and the fruits of his labours are every where visible: they are to 
be found in every Indian and Indian habitation. By Indian habit 

tion here is meant a good comfortable dwelling, built in the mod- 
ern country style, w with neat and well finished apartments, and 
furnished with chairs ;, tables, bedsteads, and beds, equal, at least, 
in all respects to the generality of whites around them. The 
Wyandots are a fine race, and | consider their civilization ac 
complished, and little short of their general improveme nt to an 
equal nuraber of the whites in our frontier settlements. ‘They are 
armingly situated in a most fruitful country. They hunt more 
for sport than subsistence, for cattle seem to abound among them, 
ind ther good condition gives assurance of the fertility of their 
soil “ rich serbuge which it produces, for the land is every 
where covered with the richest blue grass. They mostly dress 
like their white neighbors, and seem as contented and happy as 
iy other portion of people lever saw. A stranger would be- 
neve he was passing through a white population, if the imhabit- 
ants Were not seen, for, besides the neatness of their houses with 
‘himnies and glazed windows, you see horses, cows, sheep, and 
logs grazing € very Where, and wagons, harness, ploughs, and oth- 
ir implime nts of husbandry, in their proper places. In short, 
‘hey are the only Indians within the circle of my visits whom i 
onsider as entirely reclaimed, and whom I should consider it @ 
‘ruelty to aiitempt toremove. They ought to be cherished and pre- 
served as the model of a colony, should any be planted, and nur- 
tured in remote > plac es from our fro. tier settlements. They are 
30 far advanced, mm my opinion, as to be beyond the reach of de- 
erioration. The whole settlement may be now looke : upon as 
i school. ‘Two acres of the missionary farm have been cleared 
ind enclosed since last year, and sown ‘with timothy see , and a 
out eighteen acres cleared which were before enclosed and 
sown with wheat. ‘There is but one male teacher, who instructs 
the children in spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar. There are seve nty children from four to tw: uty years of 
age—thirty-four boys and thirty-six girls. The wife . ‘the school 
waste assists her husband, and instructs the girls in knitting, 
spinning, &c. The children are contented and hale There 
are two men regularly hired who work on the farm under the di 
rection of the Rev. Mr. James Gilruth, who appears to be an able 
and experienced husbandman. The boys assist in the farming 
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operatious. A good and handsome stone incvetng louse tor! 
in length by thirty in breadth, has been erecte d since leat year, 
It is handsomely and neatly furnished inside. There are of the 
Wyandots two hundred and sixty who have become members o: 
the church. They are divided into ten classes, in which ther 
are thirteen leaders, five exhorters, and five stewards. Some o! 
the largest boys belonging to the school are about learning trades 


Forty-three acres of ground have been sown im corn, ten laid 


down in grass, and three appropriated for a garden, since my 


last visit. The farm is well supplied with horses, oxen, ‘cows, 


and swine, and all necessary farming utensils. 1 cannot forbear 
mentioning a plan adopted by this tribe under the auspices of thr 
superintendent, which pronmses the most salutary effects. A 
considerable store has been fitted up on their reserve, and fu 
nished with every species of goods suited to their wants and pu 
chased with their annuities. An account Is opened with each i 
dividual who deals thereat, and a very small profit required. M: 
Wm. Walker, a quadroon, one of their tribe, a trust-worthy ma 
aud well qualified by his habits and educ ation, to conduct the bu 
siness, is their agent. ‘The benefits resulting from this establish.- 
ment are obvious. The Indian can at home procure every ne- 
cessary article at a cheap rate, and avoid not only every tempta- 
tion which assails him when he goes abroad, but also great impo- 
sition. What he has to sell is here purchased at a fair price. The 
far profits of the store are appropriated for the general benef. 
This plan it seems to me, promises many advantages. ‘The mer- 
chandize with which this store is furnishe “d, was bought i in New 
York on good terms. 

Thus, sir, with as much brevity as possible, I have given you 
the results of my examinations of the several institutions, which it 
has been made my duty to visit. It now only remains to me te 
issure you of my highest respect, and to subscribe myselt, 

Your obedient servant, 
JOUN LL. LEIB 

The Hon. James Barbour 


—— 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have the honour, (or might I not say the 
urisfortune,) to be one of the stewards of the circuit to which I 
belong. This is certainly an office of high responsibility. Te 
execute it properly i is an unpleasant and a difficult task. There 
is an error of principle, too generally prevalent, inthe Methodist 
Episcopal Church, whichis a fruitful source of the difficulties of 
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tne stewardship, and the embarassments of our financial concerns 
The error of which we complain is this: The support of. the 

ministry is considered as a deed of charity, which the member- 

ship are under no definite or particular obligations to perform— 
a sentiment as unscriptural as it is unreasonable and unjust. St 

Paul on this subject reasons thus:—“If we have sown unto you 
piritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
‘hings?” Again: “Do ye not know, that they which minister 
about holy things live of the things of the temple? And they 
which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? Even so 
iath the Lord ordained, that they which preach the gospel should 
live ofthe gospel.” Again: ‘‘Who goeth a warfare at any time 
at his own charges? who planteth a vineyard and eateth not the 
‘ruil thereof? or who feedeth a flock and eateth not the milk of 
the flock?” And again: **The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
Is there any thing like charity in all this? Hath not the same 
Lord, who ordained that the ministry should supply our spiritual 
wants, ordained also, that the membership should supply their 
‘temporal ones? If so, then the same obligation that binds the 
minister to preach, equally binds the church to support him 

This reciprocity of obligation is reasonable and just. But if it 
were required to support the minister without his labours, who 
would not discover the glaring impropriety? To demand his 
services without a support, is equally improper. Nothing can 
‘e more palpably absurd, than to palm the specious name of 
‘harity upon what of right belongs to the ministry. Who ever 
nought it a deed of charity, to give the labourer his hard-earned 
wages, alter the toils of the day. If they were kept back, 
would it not be manifest injustice? How then can the church be 
suiltless, if her ministers are unsupported? Let them who are 
‘concerned answer. 

The error under consideration, seems to have orginated, in 
part, ina false conclusion, drawn from the praiseworthy conduct 
1 the venerable. Wesley and his coadjutors. These holy veter- 
ans of the cross, with a zeal worthy of all imitation, gave their 
‘ime, their labours, & their property, to the cause of God without 
ny reserve. Strange as it may appear, the sacrifice which they 
‘hus voluntarily made, for the good of the church, came, at length, 
'o be looked upon, by many, as a duty which the ministry owed 
‘othem. Hence, the hackneyed interrogative, that is so often 
thrown out, when we appeal to the liberality of our people‘ 
‘Why cannot our preachers do as formerly, when they were 
satisfied with little, and scarcely ever touched the subject of 
money?” Jt seems to be overlooked, that in the accomplish 
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ment or extraordinary revolutions; either in 
§10us point ol \ lew, ¢ xtraordinary men and measures are neces 
ry. It would be just as reasonable, to demand the services 
our civil and military officers gratis now, because certain of the’y 
patriotic predecessors rendered theirs in this way, during our 
volutionary struggle, as to demand of our preachers the sa: 
extraordinary sacrifices now, (when there is no longer a neces 
ty for thein,) that their giant-like forefathers made, to bring : 
one of the most powerful revivals of religion, that the ¢ 
has witnessed since the days of the apostles, 

This metamorphosis of justice into charity, is quite co. 
with the selfishness of our hearts, and, no doubt, affords gic»: 
for much self commendation. We, perhaps, bestow upou ou: 
ministers, only a part of what is his due, and then flatter ourse|\, 
that we have performed a most charitable deed. It isa 
not to be doubted, that men, in the general, can bear almost ai 
thing more easily than to part with their worldly goods. Su 
displayed his knowledge of this trait in the human character, 
when he said to God, “Put forth thy hand, andtouch all that le 
hath, and he will curse thee to thy face.” Although Job with- 
stood this powerful trial, and piously said, ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord, 
yet the young man in the gaspel was not so successful. Whier 
our Saviour said to him, ‘Sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor,” he turned and went away sorrowful: preferring, for th 
present, the enjoyment of his great possessions, to those heavenly 
treasures, which were held out tohis view. Scenes like this are 
frequently presented, in miniature, to our view. We put forth 
our hand, in our official capacity, to touch an individual’s sub 
stance, by soliciting aid in support of the ministry, and, as if the 
very touch were poisonous, his heart and his purse strings ar 
both paralyzed; be puts ona long face of poverty, and turns 
sorrowivl away.—Although we have given these strictures a 
general bearing, we would not be understood as involving 1: 
them, those truly generous souls, who have, literally, ‘borne 
the heat and burden of the day,” in providing for the ministry 
It isa fact, which caunot be concealed, that the wheels of our 
itineracy Have been kept in motion hitherto, by the liberal con- 
tributions of a very few, comparatively speaking, while a majo- 
rity of their brethren have done almost nothing. These things 
oughtnotto be. While we have unjustly kept back from our 
preachers their needful support, Zion has languished. Some of 
our most effective aad worthy men have been driven from the 
field of active labour, to preserve themselves and families fromm 
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fiat certain poverty and wretchedness, which our liberality 
vould entail uponthem. Others have spent their all, before they 
could be compelled to retire from the work. The present state 
of things calls aloud for reform in principle and practice. But 
how shall it be eflected? We naturally look to the ministry for 
wstruction; but in this case, we must look in vain. Our cold 
indiflerence is known to them, and their delicacy will never 
permit them, in their individual capacity, to solicit a redress of 
‘heir wrongs, while they see, that we do not cheerfully award 
the precarious and scanty pittance, that now falls to their lot. 
The work, of course, devolves on the stewards, and to them it 
properly belongs. But have not the stewards been, too gener- 
ally, guilty of, at least, a partial neglect of their duty? and is 
not this another cause of the deficiency in supporting the preach- 
crs? I would to God, that each steward may so act in future, 
as to be able to give a good account of his stewardship! What 
can be done? Let the stewards become alive to the duties of 
their office. Let them press this subject, with its due weight, on 
tle people, and we shall soon see a different face of aflairs.—~ 
There can be no doubt, but that a vast majority of our brethren, 
ouly need their duty, in this matter, set in its proper light, to 
lead them to a prompt discharge of it: and thus roll away the 
reproach, that so justly attaches itselfto us: especially, when we 
consider our numbers and our ample means. 

Let no one suppose that we plead for enriching our preachers 
Such an event we should deem, even a greater evil than their 
poverty. Wesay, ‘give them neither poverty nor riches, but 
feed them,” (and their families,) “with food convenient for them,” 
and, at the same time, clothe them comfortably. In short, give 
them a reasonable, a just, and a scriptural support. Such a 
cur form of discipline points out. H. B. KELSEY 

‘Abbeville, May 24, 1827. 

ne ———EE 
From the Alabama Miscellaneous Herald. 

Mr. Eprror:—In my different excursions through the country, 
{ could but notice the folly of the various fashions of female 
dress. The most part, seem as if their whole attention was en- 
tirely taken up with this employment, “I mean how they shall 
excef in elegance and finery. Dress 1s an article, which in its 
primitive institution, was of the most unpleasant kind, viz: the 
skins of beasts, as if designed by the Great One to keep man in 
remembrance of his shameful apostacy: In this instance it was of 
borrowed materials, as if to teach him his wretchedness and 
poverty. But the human species seem to have lost sight of its 
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original design, and what was intended to make man fee }y 
poverty and shame, has now, through human depravity, becom 
the most powerful promoter of pride and imaginary Wealth): 
while, in reality, to every reflecting mind, these are “but 4! 
gaudy tokens of his shame, or the ragged badges of his fall.” 
“The proper ornament of a woman,” says Plutarch, “is tha: 
which becomes her best.” This is neither gold, nor pearls, not 
scarlet, but those things which are an evident proof of gravity, 
regularity and modesty. How contrary to this is the general 
deportment of the human race. The plants are stripped, the sill 
worm is robbed, the bowels of the earth are ransacked in quest 
of finery and jewels; and these are placed and displaced to ‘ly 
great loss of time, and the entire destruction of all the most in- 
teresting female charms; for, instead of gaining the applause ot 
men, Which seems to be the chief object, the pity, disgust and 
contempt of every man of reason is most certainly ensured.— 
For, in such apparel, the grave matron is changed to disgusting 
May Queen, and the virgin, (whose brightest ornament should by 
modesty,) appears in the garb of quite a different character.— 
The wile of Phocion,a general of the Athenians, receiving a visit 
trom a lady gaily dressed with gold and jewels, and pearls, wiv 
spoke much of her finery, modestly replied, ‘my husband is my 
ornament, he is now, for the 20th year, General of the Athenians.” 
flow few christian women act this part! Women are at as muc!: 
pains and expense in dress, as if by it they were to be recom 
mended to God and man. It is, however, in every instance, an 
evidence of a shallow mind, or of a vain and corrupted heart.— 
Such conduct seems as if the fair sex would have their impor- 
tance measured by the size of their corsets or the length of thei 
silk bands. ‘Though I speak thus plainly it is not from ill will to 
wards the Fair, but because | am their best friend, 
SIMPLICITY 
a CL) a —— 
THE YOUTHFUL MARTYR. 

A little African negro, only ten years of age, went to hear th 
preaching of one of the missionaries, and became, through his 
instrumentality, a convert to the Christian religion. His master 
(an inveterate enemy to missions) hearing of it, commanded him 
never to go again, and declared he would have him whipped to 
death if he did. ‘The poor little boy, in consequence of this 
command, was very miserable. He could scarcely refrain from 
soing, yet knew that this death would be inevitable if he did. In 
this critical situation he sought direction and assistance at the 
throne of grace; and after having done this, he felt convincec 
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4 
tnatit Was fis dutK still to attend, but to be caretul that this 
should never uitertere with his master’s business, and for the rest 
to leave himselé in the hands of God. He therefore went, and on 
his return was summoned to Ins master’s presence, and after 
much violent language, he received five and tw enty lashes; and 
then, in atone of blasphemous ridicule, his master exclaimed. 
“whatecan Jesus Christ do for you now?” “He enables me to 
bear it patiently,” said the poorchild. ‘Give him five and twen- 
ty lashes more,” exclaimed the cruel wretch. He was obeyed. 
‘And what can Jesus Christ do for you now?” asked the un 
feeling monster, “He helps me to look forward to future re- 
ward,” rephed the little sufferer. ‘Give him five and twenty 
lashes more,’ cmed the inhuman tyrant, in a transport ot rage.— 
They complied; and while he listened with savage delight to 
ihe extorted grones of his dying victim, he again demanded 
“What can Jesus Christ do for you now?” The youthtul mar 
lyr, with the last effort of expiring nature, meekly answered, 


— enables me to pray for. you, Massa,” and instantly breathed 
s last!!! 


’ 


EARLY PIETY 


This is a subject, which we do not mean to lose sight of, not 
that we are tor depriving youth of all rational enjoyments; far 
irom it. It is not to make ascetics of them, or to drive them into 
hermitages, to waste their ‘ sweetness on the desert air,” that we 
shall now and then recall them to the shades of centemplation 
and endeavor to inspire them with a love of piety and religion 
which can alone ensure their happiness, both here and hereatiei 
Many parents forget to teach their children, that early piety pre 
vedes the ne cessity of late repentance; and carries its possessoi 
safely, through all the vicissitudes and dangers of lite. The 
wisest of mankind has left a lasting monition to all parents, and 
io all youth, which should never for a moment be lost sight of; 
lor it is certain, that whatever is begun, of earthly pursuits, 
without reference to the Divine Majesty, and his blessing upon 
it, cannot be carried on with any flattering promise of success.— 
The first thing, then, to teach youth is, in the language ot Solo 
mon, that ‘the fear of the lord is the beginning of knowledge.’ 
he youth that is deeply sensible of this. truth, will make piety 
the first step in the ladder of instruction; and peace, prosperity 
and happiness will not fail to attend every other step, tll he 
reaches the top, and triumphant over time, is transferred to eter 
nity, to rejoice forever, that in this life he made “the fear of the 
Lord the beginning of knowledge:” and did not herd with tly 
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But Cain was angry with 
here was no reason why he should be so. 
s he ought, then he would have done as he bade him, 
ive be en accepted also. 

vud Cain harboured evil thoughts against Abel in his heart, 

he hated him, and found fault with “him, and quarrelled wit! 

; and, at last, one day, when he was alone in the field witi 

he rose up again st him, and nee him. Ohhow dreadful is 
Surely, C ain could never be happy any more. He 
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We skould guard against angry and wicked thoughts—thess 
ad to angry and wicked words—and angry and wicked word 

il to angry and wicked actions. We know the beginning o 
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‘from hum.” Very udulgent parents, I mean those who bind 
their eyes to the fohes of their offspring, should consider that if 
this correction is not administered at home, their children will 
not escape it when they go abroad into the world. That dis- 
cipline which is omitted in the nursery, will be imposed in at 
tive lite—and too often applied in the penitentiary. I look with 
an eye of pity upon a spoiled child, and with commisseration up- 
on its fond parents— sensible that the time will soon come when 
a father’s or a mother’s fondness will have no power to absolve 
its conduct; when the world with its rigid opinions, will severely 
reprehend those habits, that audacious deportment, that rudeness 
of language and conduct, which were pardoned or thought pretty 
in childhood, and by its inexorable law punish those gross im- 
moralities, the seeds of which have been matured by parental 
indulgence. { commisserate the parents, because I foresee that 
every improper indulgence—every omission to correct where 
correction is due, will even to them be severely retributed. The 
fond parents can spare the rod—can conceal its faults, or can par- 
don or protect the little culprit; but a father’s partiality and com- 
mendation of his children cannot, if they are ill educated, obtain 
for them the respect of the world, norcan a mother’s tears avert 
the rod of public justice, should their children practice those 
things when of age which have so frequently been passed over as 
venial in childhood. 

Every one remembers sop’s fable of the young man going 
to the gallows, who meeting with a woman. in the way, bit ofl 
her ear. On being reprimanded by the spectators, he replied 
“This woman is my mother. When a small boy, I stole a knife 
and carried it to her; if, instead of concealing my crune, she had 
whipped me severely; and made me return the kniie and beg 
pardon of the owner, I should not now have been going to the 
gatlows.” Reflect, parents, what must have been the feelings o! 
such a mother! 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

The Theatre—The progress of vice and corruption, whether 

in individuals or nations, is always gradual. What we shrink 
from, and almost shudder at to-day, we may, by familiarity, be 
led to tolerate to-morrow, and soon, perhaps, to vindicate and 
approve.—When the bounds originally prescribed by the mod- 
esty of nature are once overstepped, we have no rule er guide by 
which to determine where our deviations shall end.—The in- 
fluence of the example of persons of rank and wealth. on th 





; P)Us dha fiauucrs, taste and tila > Jo MUCK yvreater 
ON mae these distinctions are aware of, or ait least 
ran Whey are very generally disposed to admit. It is highly im- 

oVtant, then ‘ore, that the y scrupu lously re ‘culate their own ec On: 
‘uct, and see that it wives bo countenance to looseness of princi: 
ples or practice, either by frequenting places of licentious 
amusement themsely es, or by withholding the deserved frown on 
those whe do frequent and countenance ther. 

Thus far our happy countty has been comparatively free of the 
most cor: upling r amusements, at least tn their erossest form. The 
public taste here y has not permitted such ontrages on the naturel 
sense of propriety, ashave been long practised and souglit for, i 
bee orrupt sable at's the old world. But how long may we an 
that the purity of pubhe sentiment. will exercise this salutary re 
trait on the character of our public amusements and exhibitions 
That the progress in relation to morals, or, in other words, t 
the purity and chasteness of sentiment and action in most of our 
theatres is, on the whole, dow are we think that no reflecting 
person, Who has visited the theatres of the principal cities of 
this country, at different periods, will be prepared to deny. But 

yhether our 1 Impression relative to the comparative downward 
prog rress - morals m our t} ieatres be true or not—-thes we assert 
confident ly, and without fear of contradiction, that there is no 

ady of re spec ‘table standing in society—not eve nm amc ng our fash- 
<aalie theatre-going people—who, if any gentleman were to 
speak, of read in her own drawing room, passages which slic 
niformly hears and tolerates at the the atre, would not fecl her 
if most insufferably and grossly insulted. But how long will 
his native’ modesty, this pur ify and delicac y of mind, which gives 
tiem their mighty and deserved power in community, and which, 

nore than any thing else, preserves for them their rank and thei: 
rights in relation to the other sex? How long, I inquire, will 
purity of mind remain unsoiled, and this streagth of virtuous 
vrinciple and feeling, stand firm under the repeated shocks to 

‘ich it 1s thus voluntarily exposed. 

fu whatever measure this sense of propriety, ths native mod- 
»sty of spirit is lost, inthe female mind: in the same, if not in a 
ereater proportion, w il} be the downward course of principle and 
manners inthe other sex. Man willalways look to the example 
.voman for the regulation of his moral sentiments. Whatever 

ends. therefore, to take from the moral sentiments of woman their 
treshness of purity, or to impair that native modesty which is at 
mee their protection and their ornament, is an esse stial and vita! 
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fasociety, inasmuch as it gradually, though not slowly, pre- 
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orrupuiag forms ol Dubuc amusement oO fatal to th moral purils 


| virtnous habits of our veuth. 
































Have you become ficou ereatvie?——“Pollow mortal | ning 
it judgm ‘nts have you bee 1@ 2 7U crediurc? § do not a 
ou when, nor .wicre, nor hoiv; but have you exer become 
ww creatute? Have you chosen Jehovah, the ta “the Sa 
ind the Holy Ghost, tor your god? [s it your great obje 
lorify him? and is us revealed will your rule ef action? | 1 
m have respect to all his commaudmenis, tor the sa'ze of ¢ 





rifying him and domg good; trusting in Jesus Christ tor wha 
you need, todo this, and to be accepted init? Do you lov 











fesus Clhirist: and contemplate with joy the rising prospects o! 
lis boly kingdom? Will you spend, and be spent in promoting 
his glory; in extending the honour of his name; and living ne 
nato yourself, but unto him that died for you and rose again? Ls 
you may hope that you area new creature, And, if a new creature 
immortal glories await you. All things are yours; life, death, thing 
wesent, things to coine, all are yours. You are borne im everias 
'g arms; and when you put off the body, angels attend you 


rate ol heaven opens—and multitudes that no man can pumber 
































‘hout your arrival. You are then with Christ, aud see the glovy 
vhich he had with the Father betore the world was. You veil 
your face, cast down your crown, and with sats and angels in 
heaven, cry, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to rece! 
power, and riches, and wisdom, an strength, and honour, and 
clory, and blessing. 
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But where ts he who IS not a new creature, When me ares:— 





inking, and sinking, downward, and still farther downward 
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the bottomless pit. for ever and ever! Eis heart cannot endure— 
‘ ‘ 4 ee : e } wae TE “4! , . 
his hand cannot be strong: for who can dwell with devourii 


ho ean inherit everlasting burnings? 
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HAPPINESS. 
Morials are so constituted that happiness appears to he the end 
or which all are striving. The mind m infancy js often antici- 
sating the joys of youth, and youth the joys of manhood; but one 
Measure after another cloys us, and we find ourselves sill 
searchers after something new. 
Are we ambitious that our names may be found among the 


wenest of onr associates, distinemshed tor learmnuc. or famed 
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“ r wil {1 beyoud our xX} ectalion We wurrive ut the pinnae 
vl our Wishes, yet we are not satisfied, our famting 1) 
happiness cries out for something new 

If to be rich constitutes the highest wish of <¢ 
Providence smiling upon ou toils gives pro: 

» that we find ourselves numbered amoug thos 


adabad for their fortunes, still the achine rie 
however satiated with the fulfilment oi every earthly desi 
find tl tisfied soul crying out for something new. 


Oh, how blinded we are to our dearest interest, while we 


thus go on indulging such vague notions of hap piness! If Heaven 
had left in this situation without prov iding any thing which at 
last n cht fill us with happiness and joy, how miserable we should 
have been! But thanks be to the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift, that he has provided for us, that, 
‘‘Which nothing earthly gives, nor can destroy.” 
Heaven is held out to us with all its lovely, never-fading bliss, 


and ere we arrive at that haven of eternal rest, the Father of 


our spirits sheds upon us blessings of the upper world. The 
divine Being calls us children of the kingdom, while the dear 
Redeemer owns us as members of his Father’s family. 

Who would not be a child of Heaven? Who would not wish 
to claim a mansion, above this flattering world as his home? 
Alas! alas! too many are now living as enemies to God—tossed 
upon the uncertain waves of life with no interest inthe Saviour 
True peace never was an inmate of their troubled bosoms; Q, 
when will mortals be wise? when will all have regard to thei> 
eternal interests? 

Ye wanderers after joy and peace; 
Ye strangers yet to happiness; 

Come taste the Saviour’s dying love. 
The height of happiness you'll prove. 


Hark! did you hear the Saviour groan 
It was for sin—sin not his own, | 
For ws he groan’d—for us he died— 
The blessed Jesus crucified! 


Then we'll forsake the joys of earth, 

And seek for those of heavenly birth, 

Our allin Jesus we shall find— 

Enough to fill the immortal mind TwMce 
















By commumug ach with our heavenly father, we shell co 
down from the mount arrayed in be ams of heave aly i 
and holiness; for by prayer, tempers ave iim oroved, evil desire: 

are subdued, and the wilderness of sin is turned into the garden 

of the Lord: the thorn gives place to the fir tree, and the briev . 
to the myrtle and the rose; aud thus grace is made to abou 
over the superaboundings of sin.” 
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Charity and fine dressing are things very diferent: but if mo 
ve alins for the same reasons that others dress fine. ouly to b 
een and admired, charity is then but like the vanity of fine 
‘lothes ! 
From the Philanthropi f. 
Phe drunkard’s will.—1,—-—--——-— beginning: to be eaf 
led in body, and fearing | may soon be palsied iv mind, a 
having entered on that course of intemperance from which § ha 





















not strength of mind to flee, and already fecling the evils result 
ing from it, which I have not resolution to avert, do make and 


nblish this my last will and testament. Having been mac ee 
he image of my Creator, capable of rational eujoyment, of is is 
pareing happiness to others, and promoting the glory of God, 4 ae 


iow & acknowledg smy accouiit ability V; yel su his my toud 
r r sensual gratification, and my wget indis) osition to resist fom 


‘ation, that I give up m yself entirely to int amperance and it 
socijate vices, and m: ike the followin r by (it tS: 
My property [ give tod Issipa on, knowing will soon tall 


ato the hands of tho e who furnish me with ardent smrits. 

My reputation, already tottering on a sandy foundation, f gis 
’ destruction. 

I give my ability to be useful and happy in life, to aunilil 
ion. 
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To my beloved wife, who haschesred me so fui ep 
of life, 1 give sham , povert sorrow. and a broken heart. 


. 









To each of my child n i bequeath my example, and tli 
neritance othe shame of their father’s character 

Finally, | give my body to dist ease, misery and ear! 
von, and my soul that can never die, to the disposal of that God 
whose mercy I have abused. whose commands I have broke 


id who has declared that no drunkurd shall inherit the | 
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4 heaven - 
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Ithas been shrewdly said that when men abuse us we should 
suspeci ourselves, and when they praise us, them. It isa Yare in. 
stance of virtue to despise censure, which we do not deserve; 
and still more rare, to despise praise which we do. But that in. 
tegrity that lives only on opinion would starve without it; and that 
theatrical kind of yirtue which requires publicity for its stage, 
and an applauding world for its audience, could not be depended 
on in the secrecy of solitude, or the retirement of a desert 

, Lacon. 


From the Wilmington Herald 
CLING NOT TO EARTH. 
Uling not to earth—there’s nothing there, 
However lov’d—however fair, 
But on its features still must wear 
The impress of mortality. 


The voyager on the boundless deep, 

Within his barque may smile or sleeps 

But bear him on—he will not weep 
To leave its wild uncertainty 


Cling not to earth—as well we may 
Trust Asia’s serpent’s wanton play, 
That glitters only to betray 

To death—or else to misery. 


Dream not of Friendship—there may b: 

A word, a smile, a grasp for thee— 

But wait the hour of need, and see— 
But wonder not—their fallacy. 


Think not of Beauty—like the rest 

It bears a lustre on its crest— 

But short the time ere stands contest 
Its falselhood—or its frailty. 


Then rest no more so fondly on 
The flowers of earth around thee strewn;-- 
They'll do awhile to sport upon, 

Rut not to love so fervently 





